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important to us, and since we are empirically free, it has been left 
to us to secure its predominance by our own efforts. "We should be 
ill-advised, in our half-hearted and questioning way, to trust to an 
abstract tendency toward good in the universe if we ourselves neglect 
to exemplify it. The best universe for human beings would perhaps 
be one in which it was left to them to work out their own salvation. 

C. A. Strong. 
Val-Mont sue Territet, 
Switzerland. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOYALTY 

IPKOPOSE to look briefly at certain aspects of the attempt by 
Professor Royce to restate ethical theory in terms of loyalty as 
the supreme ethical ideal and end. The book has had a considerable 
influence, at least with the layman, and very likely is destined to 
have more. Of course, in Professor Royce 's own mind it stood as a 
corroboration of his own favorite brand of metaphysics; but except 
in an indirect way it is not as metaphysics that I wish to approach 
it. Many of Professor Royce 's readers who have had no inclination 
to adopt his idealism and absolutism have doubtless felt the per- 
suasiveness of his ethical teaching ; and it is as ethics that I am in- 
terested in it here. 

Now loyalty has some pronounced advantages over the formulas 
that have been most prominent in the past. It carries with it an 
objectivity, a bigness, a sense of worth-whileness, with which a more 
self-centered ideal does not find it easy to compete. Set it along- 
side a pleasure theory of the good, and its emotional superiority is 
at once manifest; and it maintains in a measure the same advantage 
over the subtler end of self-realization. There is a freshness, a dis- 
interestedness, an absence of the petty and the merely personal 
about "devotion to a cause," which makes a strong natural appeal 
to our admiration and approval, provided we can get men in a mood 
where self-interest does not distort their sense of natural values. 

But such considerations do not cover the entire field of popular 
ethical opinon, or reign supreme even in disinterested reflection; 
there are also natural doubts that arise about the claims of loyalty. 
So, for example, the greater the insistence that any plan of life comes 
not from within, but from social patterns already in existence, the 
more the dangers of "conformity" rise into view. Professor Royce 
does not ignore this wholly ; but his rejoinder seems to miss in an im- 
portant respect the point of the charge. We avoid the evils of con- 
formity, he says, by throwing ourselves with enthusiasm into the 
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conforming act, turning what otherwise would be imitative docility 
into conscious willingness, glorifying our part till self-sacrifice seems 
to become self-expansion. 1 But it is not merely through its tend- 
ency to deaden the sense of conscious choice and emotional realiza- 
tion, and to become mechanical and compulsory, that conformity 
gets its bad name ; this rests also on the unfortunate practical con- 
sequences to which it often leads. And if it contains essential sources 
of evil in itself, we do not get rid of these by glorifying it. Pro- 
fessor Royee may at bottom only mean to say that any loyalty is 
better than none. But his words naturally imply a good deal more 
than this; if loyalty as such constitutes the very essence of virtue, 
we are easily led to infer that its presence is the one thing needful, 
and so to play into the hand of the social conservative, who has 
always been ready to eulogize "loyalty" in the interests of the status 
quo. Of course for a philosophy which denies change, and holds 
the good to be eternally existent, it may be natural that mere adjust- 
ment to this eternal good should appear the highest virtue ; but if we 
ground virtue not on its deducibility from an a priori system, but 
on practical human judgments, it is clear that, outside of Germany, 
at least, there is a reputable body of ethical opinion which would 
insist upon the dangers of conformity as such, even though the sub- 
ordination it calls for be accepted willingly and without sense of 
compulsion. 

The point is brought into relief when we turn to the more specific 
virtues which grow out of this emphasis. They are, in Professor 
Royce's words, service and obedience. Now the latter virtue, in par- 
ticular, calls attention to the risk that attaches to an over-insistence 
on the claims of loyalty; and it is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
familiar ease that can be made against the value — the social value 
even — of a conscientious cultivation of the habit of social subserv- 
ience, as opposed to a self-reliant spirit of individualism and demo- 
cratic liberty. However, I am willing to give Professor Royce the 
benefit of the doubt here. In such a case, then, obedience does not 
mean submission to authority, but only an unforced acquiescence in 
the social good as a supreme end. Obedience, that is, means no more 
than an ideal of social service. But here also the ethical road is not 
free from difficulties. Whatever one's enthusiasm for service, one 
can hardly refuse to see that this ideal has, latterly in particular, 
called forth a vigorous reaction, which the chances are against sup- 
posing is purely perverse and mistaken. At least it can not be denied 
that the plea of "service" and "humanity" has in practise been 
the occasion of a good deal of questionable self-deception and senti- 
mentalism. And in theory also it would appear that undesirable 

i Philosophy of Loyalty, pp. 38, ff. 
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consequences are closely bound up with the conception, when it is 
really taken in earnest. This will perhaps be more obvious if we 
substitute the alternative phrase "self-sacrifice," as Professor Eoyce 
himself constantly does. Now self-sacrifice as an ultimate ideal pre- 
sents very considerable difficulties; and in opposition to it individ- 
ualism and self-realization have always been able to make out a 
reasonably strong case for themselves. Certainly "freedom" means 
something much more significant, for practise, than Professor 
Royce 's use of it would have any tendency to suggest. At its best, 
the demand to be "free" is no mere selfishness; it is not a wish to 
throw off all objective claims in the interest of personal gratification 
or aggrandizement. Rather it stands for opportunity to choose the 
thing that to ourselves seems most objectively worth the doing, in- 
stead of having our standards of worth settled for us by abstract 
and conventional social judgments. For "social service" is much 
too apt in practise to translate itself into terms of convention and 
existing social arrangement, Which thus claim to cast us in their 
special molds; and freedom is, therefore, an extremely useful word 
to set over against service, not as taking conduct out of the social 
realm, but as an assertion of our right to pass our own judgments, 
and shun, if we choose, the compromises and subserviences that official 
morality loves to impose. And this claim to the right to be free to 
express one's inner self, as against the insistence that it is man's 
business to ignore his personal satisfaction, and throw himself self- 
sacrificingly into the embrace of a cause, I can not feel at all con- 
vinced that Professor Royce has met by anything save a confusion 
of the issue. 

The difficulty I find in following Professor Royce here is worth 
dwelling on. So far as words go, I fully agree that he has seemed 
to anticipate the foregoing objection. He does not think that we are 
really giving up our own satisfaction by subordinating ourselves to 
a cause ; on the contrary, he insists that only thus do we secure our 
personal ends. 2 But then why speak of self-sacrifice at all? If a 
man, because he likes the idea, raises a family, or joins a lodge, or 
enters the service of the state, the mere fact that he is now finding 
his satisfaction in a context of life wider than his private self does 
not carry the implication that he has sacrificed anything. If "self- 
sacrifice" does no more than stand for the fact that human life is, 
empirically, not self-centered and isolated, the modern individualist 
is usually perfectly ready to agree. Taking his start from the other 
end, he willingly admits that human nature is normally so consti- 
tuted as to be realized only in a social medium; but where then is 
there any real issue to be joined ? Now the need of further clearing 

a Pp. 131, ff. 
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up the issue is hidden from Professor Eoyce because of his strong 
disposition to reduce all philosophical controversies to a battle be- 
tween logical extremes. If the claim is made by individualism that 
a man's good is determined from within, in terms of his own nature, 
then for Professor Royce this has to mean that it comes merely from 
within, is discovered by looking exclusively to the inner desires and 
not at all to the surrounding world, is constituted by the mere play 
of chaotic and non-rationalized impulses. 3 So interpreted, the battle 
is already won; of course individualism must give way to a "social" 
ideal. But I suppose it is quite possible for an individualist to hold 
that while a man 's own nature, thought of in very specific terms as 
the potencies of a particular animal organism, sets for him the goal 
of living, yet this nature is not given full panoplied at the start, but 
is defined progressively in terms of the conditions, social and other- 
wise, under which it is forced to get expression ; and that the orig- 
inal separate and undeveloped instincts have, therefore, to subject 
themselves to reason. And this once allowed, Professor Royce 's 
polemic falls for the most part to the ground. 

"With such an interpretation of individualism as this, however, 
one may come back again in reply, Professor Royce has no quarrel ; 
indeed he expressly makes it a part of his own doctrine. But does 
he? or indeed is it possible for him to do this, and still give to "loy- 
alty" the distinctive turn that makes of it a new contribution to 
ethical philosophy? It might first be remarked that if he insists on 
identifying individualism with the extreme of ethical anarchy, he 
can hardly in fairness object to an opponent for interpreting his 
own position in terms of the other extreme; though I do not of 
course want to press such a purely tactical point too far. In reality, 
however, the whole matter of his argument seems to me all the time 
veering in just this direction. Let me ask again: if individualism, 
in the sense in which it is maintained by instructed opponents — and 
Professor Royce certainly does not mean to attack a man of straw — 
allows that human nature has to be rationalized and socialized, then 
how precisely is his own theory to be distinguished from it? And 
so far as I can make out, the only thing that is left as a significant 
issue is just this, that whereas the individualist holds that a man's 
good, as a concrete something capable of being distinguished from a 
host of other conceivable goods, can be located primarily by reference 
to a particular fact in the total world, the group of concrete pos- 
sibilities of satisfaction making up a determinate human being, Pro- 
fessor Royce denies this, and maintains, on the contrary, that it is 
to be found in a totality of social conditions, which ultimately leads 
us to the world whole as the ideal limit. 

*Cf. p. 43. 
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Now if this is so, then the objections previously urged seem to be 
genuinely pertinent. And that it is so, is borne out by his argument 
as a whole. It is true that, verbally again, he occasionally seems to 
be talking a language that the individualist can recognize as his own. 
For after urging that it is loyalty to a social whole which constitutes 
human good, and that from this whole we get concretely our ideals, 
he goes on to declare that in the multitude of such ideals the indi- 
vidual is to choose the one that is peculiarly his, and that meets his 
individual demands. But so far as either his premises or his main 
conclusions are concerned, this has the look of being an inadvertence. 
The ground for supposing that there is a kind of life, independent 
of his social milieu, which is specially suited to this given man as 
distinct from all other men, has not been shown us ; and once granted, 
it is bound to claim a much more constitutive share in the good life 
than Professor Royce's theory assigns it. That such a ground exists, 
and constitutes the very meaning of individuality, is indeed the indi- 
vidualist's main plea. He would agree that in the accepted patterns 
of social experience we have what is highly important for giving us 
suggestions of possible ways of conduct, which immensely advance 
and expedite the affairs of life, and apart from which we should be 
thrown back entirely upon the tedious process of personal experi- 
ment. But this still leaves out the really important matter ; it does 
not tell us how to apply these norms to the needs of the individual 
case, the new and personal situation. We utilize suggestions as con- 
venient tools, but they do not settle anything ; for this we have to fall 
back upon a creative judgment — which constitutes in so far a new 
plan of action, never before in existence — and upon the test of per- 
sonal satisfaction. "A man's self," Professor Royce writes, "has 
no contents, no plans, no purposes, except those which are, in one 
way or another, denned for him by his social relatione." 4 If this 
means only that life is lived, not in the recesses of one 's private self, 
but in a world, which thus is a requirement for giving concrete form 
to the expressions of the self, it of course is true ; but it distinctly is 
not true — though this is what the argument seems to need — that in 
the environment we have, not merely a condition necessary to self- 
definition, but an authority which supplies ready-made ideals, our 
only business being to get ourselves identified with one of these 
ideals. In itself, apart from the leading of our personal demands 
upon it, the "world of social conventions, deeds, and causes" is just 
as "chaotic" as man's inner nature. And the difficulty is already 
present in the original appeal to social standards. Professor Royce 
takes these as if they needed no explanation, and were already on 
the ground to be adopted ; but it surely is a natural question to ask, 
* P. 94. 
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How did these norms themselves come about ? They were not always 
in existence, nor did society as a whole discover them; they could 
only have come from individual experiment and insight — still under 
social conditions, to be sure, but no one supposes they originated in a 
void. In a word, "loyalty" suggests a sort of universe in which 
the primary need is to attach ourselves to causes and institutions 
already settled, and calling, therefore, only for obedient service; it 
has no recognition for the importance of our own creative activities, 
and the desirability of constantly reshaping ethical ideals and pro- 
grammes. 

And waiving this need for active reconstruction in ethics, we are 
not even told how to go about the simpler task of making our choice 
between causes already on the ground. Strictly, I think, we should 
be led to expect from Professor Royce's logic, when it becomes a 
question of how we are to select our ideal in the concrete, not a 
reference to individual suitability, but another sort of consideration. 
We should expect to hear that a man's career is determined by the 
station in life to which it has pleased God to call him, in a world in 
which the particular sort of career is rather unimportant, since all 
alike that is ministers to the glory of God. This is a determinate 
way of getting real guidance, and a familiar one. And with this as 
our interpretation, too, "obedience" and "self-sacrifice" get their 
natural meaning. Do not think of what you want, or what would 
satisfy you; that is selfish and anarchistic. Follow rather the ways 
of your society ; fill the position in which you find yourself ; and turn 
this into satisfaction by laying the unction to your soul that you are 
engaged in service to the best of all possible worlds. Professor Royce 
to be sure does not say this ; if he did, the situation would be greatly 
cleared and simplified. But neither does he take seriously his ref- 
erence to individual demands, and show us how this would work, 
and on what basis it rests. And the consequence is, as I say, that 
we are given no way at all to guide ourselves. We are to be loyal, 
but loyal to what? Of all the infinitely varied forms of living — 
and the majority of them could in some fashion be interpreted as 
social — which are we to adopt ? All would be easy if, once more, to 
choose were not required of us, and "virtue" lay solely in a docile 
and unquestioning subservience to some social group, of which it 
could be assumed for whatever reason that we are already safely a 
part. And Professor Royce's illustrations offer us no appreciable 
help. He devotes several pages, in particular, to the case of Gen- 
eral Lee, 5 torn between the opposing claims of state and nation. But 
after reading carefully what he has to say, I am quite at a loss to 
discover how, as between two opposing claims to loyalty, the maxim, 

« Pp. 183, ff. 
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"Be loyal," can be used to mediate a decision; to all appearance the 
practical outcome is no more than this, that somehow, with or with- 
out reason, you must choose your side, and that then you are to give 
the best that is in you, and never to look back. 

But this, it may be said, is to overlook precisely the important 
point. Professor Royce does give a real principle of choice, and that 
principle is, Be loyal to loyalty, or, So act that the sum of loyalty 
may be increased in the world. Try however as I may, I fail to get 
the point of view from which this can be translated into important 
practical counsel. If, as I have said, the principle meant that I am 
to accept loyally the position that social forces prescribe, then indeed 
it would be definite, though often very bad advice ; but barring this, 
it seems to leave my "cause" quite indeterminate. And indeed 
Professor Royce remarks that about the choice of our true vocation 
it is not supposed to offer us any information. Does it then give us 
a method for settling questions of conscience and of conflict? By 
assuming a good deal that ethical theory is commonly supposed to 
justify, I can indeed see how on occasion I might be able to turn it 
into a maxim of conduct. Thus granting loyalty to be in an abso- 
lute sense a virtue, it might perhaps tell me not to bribe a man to 
betray his cause. But for the greater number of our human prob- 
lems, the light that it can throw is of the dimmest. By reading 
between the lines, I seem to get two possible transcriptions of the 
formula; but neither of them strikes me as very enlightening. One 
comes out in connection with Professor Royce 's attempt to reduce 
truthfulness to loyalty. Be truthful, we are told, because thus you 
advance the cause of loyalty to truth — for the sake, that is, of setting 
a good example to your fellows, and thus spreading the hold of loy- 
alty on mankind. 8 Now in the first place I very strongly object to 
having my life ruled by the necessity of "setting a good example." 
I can imagine few things more conducive to the encouragement of 
priggishness, or that threaten more to subordinate personal achieve- 
ment, and a personally realized sense of good, to the demands of 
social conformity. Surely there is little question who evokes more 
our natural liking and admiration, the man who tells the truth that 
he may serve as an exemplar to other men when they are tempted, 
or he who refuses to lie simply because in the capacity of a liar he 
could not retain his self-respect. And this suggests the second and 
more fundamentally logical objection. Any attempt to reduce the 
rest of the virtues to loyalty fails to take sufficient account of the 
fact that the worth of loyalty is relative to the independent value of 
its object. Even if I accept a desire to set an example as a motive 
to truth telling, it constitutes a valid motive only as truth is itself 

e Cf. p. 135, et al. 
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admirable ; and to tell me to be loyal to that which deserves my loy- 
alty is to offer me no practical means of settling what does deserve 
it, and what does not. And the more loyalty is defined in terms of 
allegiance to a social group — the thing to which in the end Professor 
Royce reduces a "cause" — and not to certain qualities of life or 
forms of conduct, the more impossible does it become to determine 
the "good" except as bare consistency, or submissiveness, in our 
given social relationships, and the less real ethical content, there- 
fore, does loyalty contain. I agree with Professor Royce that true 
loyalty is not to isolated persons. But neither is it to personified 
super-individuals; for this- last leads inevitably to the service of 
abstractions, than which there is no more dangerous snare to the 
man of ideals. Try as we will to keep the "cause" concrete, the 
more we emphasize Professor Royce 's interpretation, the more in 
practise does it evaporate into abstract institutional forms — ' ' family, 
community, country." And I see no alternative save to keep our 
eyes fixed very closely, not indeed on mere individuals irrespective 
of their worth, but on the forms and consequences of the good life 
as only individuals can lead it, and for which the concrete personal 
happiness of men and women, not a super-personal perfection, sup- 
plies the only final test. And this calls for an independent recog- 
nition of "goodness" before loyalty can be imposed. 

If we refuse to follow this path, then the only obvious way of 
escaping the pure indeterminateness of the formula is to try to 
define the good in terms of social inclusiveness, or extent. In the end 
we are brought back to the rather grandiose conception, "Be loyal 
to the universe, the all, the harmony of human causes in one com- 
prehensive cause." But here the same difficulty still crops up. If 
we are in the proper devotional mood, it may perhaps seem for the 
moment an answer to our question to be told to subordinate the less 
to the greater, the part to the totality of good. And this does, once 
more, give a specific rule for action, provided I mean by it : Submit, 
don't be a rebel. But if we are still disposed to think this bad advice, 
it only emphasizes the fact that otherwise we are left with no prac- 
tical directions of any sort. To tell us to be true to the universe is 
to put us off with high-sounding words. If when I ask, "What is 
good? I am answered, Why, it is to choose the greatest totality of 
good, I am told nothing at all; what I want to know is: Just what 
for me is the greatest good, in a world filled with all sorts of com- 
peting claims ? Not only is it out of my power to calculate the meas- 
ure of good in terms of the infinite ; even to make a start on such a 
task, I first must be acquainted with the elements of good in some 
independent way. And the principle of loyalty, in terms of a max- 
imum, thus presupposes as already known what it is our primary 
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business to uncover. That we should "live in some sort of tolerable 
relation to our social order" is indeed one condition of a good life; 
but it supplies no "plan," unless again we presuppose that this 
tolerable relation is one of docility to the existing arrangement. 
The best the formula can do is to define a negative condition for the 
determination of the good. Avoid unnecessary conflict with other 
forms of loyalty 7 is the most specific way in which Professor Royce 
anywhere puts his meaning; and for certain purposes I think that 
this, when properly interpreted, is sound advice. As a requirement 
for that free experimentation through which alone the content of 
human satisfaction can be elicited, the doctrine that men should be 
left as far as possible without interference to make their own choices, 
and try them out, as against the rival claim that other people should 
settle matters for them, has a good deal in its favor. But the very 
statement signifies that this mutual tolerance does not constitute the 
good, but only supplies normally the occasion for its discovery. And 
left in Professor Royce 's wording, as an avoidance of conflict with 
other forms of loyalty, it suffers as well from the ambiguity I have 
already noted. Men can be loyal to a tad cause; and since in this 
way they may interfere with the rights of other men, their loyalty 
may need to be suppressed. Accordingly some further standard 
must exist by which the worth of loyalty is tested, not capable of 
being put in terms of loyalty itself. The loyalty of the Germans 
does not call for tolerance, but for aggression — not because other 
nations might not remain perfectly "loyal" even under German 
rule, but because German victory would prove an intolerable inter- 
ference with human good. 

It remains to ask more definitely wherein lie the peculiar merits 
of the ideal of "loyalty," and to consider whether some other for- 
mula does not equally possess these merits, to which the critical 
objections do not apply. Now what I take to be the main point of 
value in the conception of loyalty is its recognition of the part which 
the objective world of reality plays in the ethical end. The nature 
of this advantage is twofold. In the first place, we need it in order 
to define and render determinate the nature of the self. The indi- 
vidualist is often tempted to regard the self as somehow given ready- 
made, and lying dormant in a form to mold the world directly to its 
pattern. And within limits, we do indeed find human possibilities 
settled beforehand by the facts of our organic equipment. But the 
limits are extremely elastic. At the start our potentialities are for 
the most part very vague; and what concretely we become is in a 
literal sense a creative achievement, taking on new and unanticipated 
forms according to the nature of the opportunities presented to us 

7 p. 133. 
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by the real world in which we live. This, however, does not bear 
very closely on my present interest. I only stop to note that Pro- 
fessor Royce is somewhat arbitrary when he makes the environment 
no more than a social affair ; this is doubtless of chief importance for 
ethical purposes, but it is plain, too, that our physical world also 
plays a not inconsiderable part in shaping what we are to be. 

The other and more significant feature of Professor Royce 's con- 
ception is its disinterested or outward-looking aspect. That the very 
possibility of the ethical life demands the recognition of something 
objectively good, objectively worth while, to which we can attach 
ourselves with sincerity and devotion, and that loyalty to this is, not 
indeed a statement of the end, but. an indispensable accompaniment 
of our attitude toward the end, Professor Royce 's discussion has 
abundantly shown. This gets expression in particular in the phrase 
"devotion to a cause," which in some interpretation I am ready to 
accept as a defensible statement of the ethical ideal. But the inter- 
pretation will involve a different emphasis from that of Professor 
Royce ; and I should prefer to put it, therefore, in other terms. 

Briefly, what I should undertake to defend as the simplest and 
most general formula is "absorption in an interesting and satisfying 
task." I could probably devise a more formal and pretentious 
phrase than this, but I do not know that it would better express my 
meaning. And it is intended to call attention to three things in par- 
ticular. First, human good consists in activity, in doing something. 
Second, what this act shall be is determined by the concrete impul- 
sive nature of the individual man; and its guarantee and reward is 
the satisfaction that accompanies the expression of impulse. And, 
finally, impulse carries as a part of its meaning the implication that 
our conscious attention has normally to be directed, not to the self, 
nor to the fact or feeling of satisfaction, but to the objective con- 
ditions which render the act possible, and to the outcome of the act 
as a creative accomplishment. 

Of these characteristics, the first may be held to be involved also 
in Professor Royce 's term "service," though whether in entire con- 
sistency or not with other sides of his philosophy might be made a 
question. The second is the point, in particular, on which Professor 
Royce and the professed individualist apparently part company, and 
it has already been sufficiently set forth in the preceding remarks. 
It is here that I find the first general advantage of the formula of 
"work" over that of "loyalty." "The best that you can get," 
writes Professor Royce, "lies in self-surrender, and in your personal 
assurance that the cause to which you surrender yourself is indeed 
good." "Work" also involves "self-surrender," in the sense that I 
am going on to consider, but not in the somewhat unintelligible 
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sense of self-sacrifice; rather, the "losing oneself in one's work" is 
the very meaning of self-realization, and so supplies its own ground 
of explanation. By the same token it explains, by its connection 
with the needs of self-expression, the "goodness" of the cause, and 
the reason for its selection in particular — things which Professor 
Royce has to take for granted, since they show no clear point of con- 
nection with his formula. 

The third characteristic constitutes, on the other hand, the 
special point of community between the two principles of work and 
loyalty. But while both are equally "objective," there are reasons 
for holding that the former still is to be preferred. And first it has 
the preliminary advantage that it implies more directly the source 
of its own character of objectivity. Why should we sink personal 
ends in a cause, and allow it, rather than ourselves and our own 
satisfaction in it, to fill our minds ? Professor Royce gives, I believe, 
no empirical ground for this; and indeed the more he interprets it 
as self-sacrifice, the less is a reason easily conceivable. There is to 
be sure a metaphysical explanation ; if the sole reality is the ' ' cause, ' ' 
of which I am but the localized expression, it is understandable that 
the part should be less significant than the whole. But the reason 
will appeal only to the one who starts with this particular meta- 
physics; and anyhow it fails to fit the case with entire neatness. It 
would explain why the individual always did subordinate himself to 
the social whole, if such had happened to be the fact ; but it hardly 
accounts for our having to urge this upon him as a duty when, inex- 
plicably, he tends to break loose from that subordination and assert 
his independence. But on an individualistic basis the thing is 
simple. Once grant that life is made up of active impulses en- 
deavoring to express themselves in a determinate environment, and 
consciousness has to be outward-looking. The self-absorbed man 
will be the unsuccessful man. It is objective intelligence first of all 
that is called for ; we need to give our best attention alike to the con- 
ditions to be mastered, or they will master us; and to the ultimate 
issue, or we shall lose our path. And for contemplation, also, as 
well as for the process of active effort, there are empirical reasons 
why the objective emphasis should still rule. Constituted as we are, 
we can get lasting satisfaction only as the results of our work are 
sources of admiration and contemplative approval; and for this we 
need to look beyond our own feelings, or our own admirable char- 
acters even. It is quite true that it is my satisfaction that lends to 
objects their flavor of desirability and my effort and achievement 
that constitutes work an end for me. It is true, also, that the normal 
man has now and again to envisage the personal side of his activity, 
dwell in his mind upon the work as his, and look forward to the 
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pleasurable things it will bring him, in order to keep motivation 
sufficiently vigorous and tense. But when the need for this becomes 
more than incidental, it argues something wrong with the machinery 
of impulse. Indeed it is a commonplace that the man who is always 
anticipating the pleasant results to come, instead of being absorbed 
in the interestingness of the task, is very apt to find himself disap- 
pointed. The stronger the impulse on which satisfaction depends, 
the less we have to coax this along by thoughts about ourselves and 
the relation of the work to us. This is indeed in part the explana- 
tion of the hedonistic paradox. The state of mind of the self-conscious 
"pleasure-seeker" comes to this : What, he asks himself, can I find to 
do in order to have as pleasant a time as possible ? But the very fact 
that he takes such an attitude is proof that he is not in the best state 
for getting pleasure. If pleasure depends on wants seeking an outlet, 
then the more vigorous the wants, the greater the attendant satis- 
faction. But the man who wants something very much does not have 
to look about him with the mere desire for pleasure in his mind ; the 
direction of his quest is already determined. He wants to go fishing 
or to read a book or to paint a picture ; and the strength of the want 
is his guarantee that he will find the occupation satisfying. If on 
the contrary he has to sit down and ask himself, How can I spend 
the afternoon pleasantly? this means that there is nothing in par- 
ticular that he wants very much to do. He is already rather bored ; 
and it is not likely that in such a case he will get much satisfaction, 
no matter what he chooses. 

And as an interest in doing things, in accomplishment, subor- 
dinates the emphasis which feeling has in our reflectively conscious 
lives, while yet it leaves to feeling an essential part to play, on much 
the same principles does it enable us to place the notion of "service" 
in the concept of the good. The peculiarity of the role of "feeling 
satisfaction," which leads to the paradox that while its presence is 
fundamental in the constitution of the good, it yet can not safely 
occupy the center of attention without endangering its own con- 
tinuance, might be given a different statement in terms of a distinc- 
tion between two phases of the ethical life. I mean the actual work 
of attaining our ends on the one hand, the process of active effort 
and accomplishment, and, on the other, the work of reflective judg- 
ment, in which these ends are estimated and reconstructed. The 
"gospel of work" has sometimes suffered from a failure to take due 
account of this second requirement. It is not all work that meets 
the test of goodness, but only that which satisfies the reflective judg- 
ment as constituting genuinely "our" true career. Ultimately in- 
deed the needs of life are met by living, and not by passing ethical 
judgments about what we ought to do ; and successful living means, 
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as I have said, absorption, not in ourselves and in our feelings, but in 
the task to be achieved. But to avoid mechanical and unintelligent 
action we have also continually to be passing the ends of conduct in 
review, and revising them to meet new situations; and then it be- 
comes necessary to envisage more explicitly and consciously the test 
of a good life, in terms of the feelings of satisfaction which attach 
for us to some kinds of action, and not to others. 

Now in a similar way the function of the ideal of "service" be- 
longs primarily to the adjudging and reconstructive stage. It does 
not appear to me that normally it is any more healthy, while we are 
engaged in the active business of life, to be thinking about the 
benevolent, or self-sacrificing, or humanitarian character of our 
deeds, than to be thinking about their personal attractiveness to us — 
a judgment it would be hard to justify if it really were their service- 
able nature, and not their appeal to our personal interest, which con- 
stituted the original source of their "goodness." The man who 
really does anything worth while for the world is the man who works 
primarily for the fun of it, and not he who flatters himself that he 
is "doing the world good." But in a secondary way, after a con- 
nection with personal interest is already presupposed, "service" 
may have a very great significance when we come to hunt for prin- 
ciples that shall help us guide our natural predispositions along lines 
capable of insuring lasting satisfaction. It does not by itself in- 
form me what I am to do if I am told to "serve humanity," unless 
the advice can presuppose a prior interest in certain kinds of service 
for their own sake; apart from the motive that comes from such a 
personal appeal, I shall neither know what to go to work at in par- 
ticular, nor am I likely to be effective enough in anything to count 
for much in the world 's business. But in the very necessary task of 
inventorying my own interests and resources, in order to discover what 
it is for which really I am fitted, and in which I shall find the reward 
of satisfaction, it is exceedingly important that, on the negative side, 
I should not identify myself with a career too narrow and insig- 
nificant to satisfy my reflective judgments of worth, since here also 
lies one essential requirement of a contented life. This does not 
mean that my choice should be dictated by the abstract motive of a 
maximum of service; without a definite personal preference to go 
upon, no starting-point exists for calculation. It does not mean, 
even, that my primary motives in choosing need consider the value 
to mankind at all ; the original justification of the preference is not 
its mere serviceable character, but the fact that I like doing it. I do 
not believe that the born artist or the born mathematician is called 
upon to reckon up the amount of "good" he is going to do before he 
devotes himself to art or to science ; this would hint rather at the 
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sentimeutalism and romanticism of the dilettante. The man of real 
gifts is so sure that his product possesses independent worth — just 
because it is so satisfying to him — that he is inclined to be impatient 
when asked to prove its "social" value. But at the same time, the 
possibility of being "good for something," though it does not create 
originally the persuasion of significance, is apparently needed if an 
intelligent being is to be able to justify his course to disinterested 
thoughts; and this will mean, with human nature constituted as it 
is, some measure at least of social usefulness. The man who feels an 
inner call to paint pictures would, I think, ordinarily be adjudged 
foolish if, on a purely abstract computation that the ministry con- 
tributes more per individual to the general happiness, he were to 
make himself a preacher instead. But if on scrutiny some advantage 
to his fellows were not discoverable in his choice, and all its benefits 
were to be absorbed by his own insignificant self, doubts could hardly 
fail to enter his mind about its wisdom, and that too from the stand- 
point of his own permanent satisfaction in it. Thus art sometimes 
takes directions whose triviality and lack of large human value com- 
pel a new insistence on art's "social" function, until it is brought 
back to lines more capable of standing the test of reflective sig- 
nificance. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Y&.UB University. 
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A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy. Isaac Husik. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. Z + 462. 1916. 
Dr. Husik 's book is the first attempt in the English language to 
present completely the history of medieval Jewish philosophy. It 
covers a period of six centuries, from the ninth to the fifteenth, 
which for the author mark the beginning and the end of systematic 
speculation among Jewish thinkers. An introduction of fifty pages 
is devoted to a study of the external influences which molded Jewish 
thought. There is an excellent expose of Aristotle and a brief but 
thorough study of the Arabic schools. 

Dr. Husik finds an Arabic prototype for every Jewish philosopher, 
even for Jehuda Halevi, the nationalist philosopher who rebelled 
against all foreign influence. He classifies the Jewish philosophers 
into Mutakallimun, Neo-Platonists, and Aristotelians, and upon the 
basis of this classification he unfolds before us the development of 
medieval Jewish thought. He starts with Israeli as the first Jewish 
philosopher — an honor usually attributed to Saadya — and ends with 



